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Sufferance was in domestic affairs the badge of the Government. It had to try
to humour the Liberals and it had to submit to repeated rebuffs by the House of
Lords. Several of its measures were cither rejected or emasculated by the Peers, and
the Trade Disputes Bill had its "throat cut" in the House of Commons by the
Liberals.
From his own party MacDonald suffered annoyance. While he himself was
inclining to the Right, as his retirement from the I.L.P. indicated, colleagues dis-
contented with his cautious leadership, threw up office. Sir Charles Trevelyan
(son of Sir George Trevelyan, the distinguished author and statesman), resigned
when his Education plans were frustrated. His proposal to raise the school-leaving
age came up against the problem of the Church schools, and the Bill was killed
by a Catholic amendment moved from the Labour benches. On resigning,
Trevelyan denounced the Government for falling short in its Socialism.
Sir Oswald Mosley, who had been a Conservative and an Independent before
joining the Labour party, also resigned office under MacDonald because of dis-
satisfaction with the Government policy. His wife, Lady Cynthia, Lord Curzon's
daughter, was equally disillusioned. Many Parliamentarians thought that Mosley
might become leader of the Labour Party. He had a striking personality and was a
brilliant speaker. But he was autocr atic.
"He talks to us," a Labour member said, "like a landlord addressing his tenantry."
When he could not get his own way he tried, like disappointed politicians in other
generations, to found a new party. He crossed to the Opposition side with a few
followers in a party which was to challenge the whole political system, buthe obtained
no foothold in Parliament.
I was not surprised that MacDonald, with his sense of decorum, felt ashamed of
unruly extremists. The House was never so shocked since Bradlaugh administered
the Oath to himself, as when John Beckett, a Socialist, seized the Mace. Beckett
was a teller in a division and on the announcement of the figures he lifted the historic
emblem from the table and carried it to the Bar. There the attendants took it from
his arms. Orderly Labour members glared at the offender.
The Party was again rightly indignant when Sandham, another Left Winger,
in a speech to an I.L.P. Council meeting, accused Labour members of accepting bribes
to help to pass Bills in private interests and also of getting drank in the House. The
charge of drunkenness required no formal refutation. When the charge of bribery
was referred to the Committee of Privileges Sandham declined to give any particulars.
The Committee sentenced him to die censure of the House, and on the Government
motion he was admonished by the Speaker.
This was an extremely rare process. The most memorable occasion was in
1892 when three railway directors were admonished by Mr. Speaker PeeL In
1897 a moneylender, for refusing to answer questions by a Select Committee, was,
standing at the Bar, admonished. On the present occasion, while Sandham
stood in his place, Mr. Speaker Fitzroy, seated, with three-cornered hat on top
of wig, delivered the admonition in few words with grave, impressive dignity. It
was, as he said, a painful duty.
I was reminded by a disorderly scene in 1931 of the occasion when refractory Irish
Nationalists were carried out by police. Fortunately on the present occasion it
was not necessary to call them in. The scene was distressing enough. A Socialist
on being suspended refused to leave the House. The messengers who were directed
to remove him were obstructed by his Left Wing colleagues. A struggle lasting